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That  every  American  should  receive  edu- 
cation through  the  high  school  has  long  been  a 
national  goal  .  .  .  The  Educational  Policies 
Commission  proposes  that  the  nation  now 
raise  its  sights  to  make  available  at  least  two 
years  of  further  education,  .aimed  primarily  at 
intellectual  growth,  for  all  high  school 
graduates. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  educators  of 
the  deaf  in  the  United  States  are  neither  ful- 
filling the  goal  of  high  school  education  for  all 
deaf  pupils,  nor  are  they  in  any  position  to 
provide  "intellectual  growth"  for  the  recom- 
mended two  years  beyond  high  school  to  every 
American  deaf  child  who  graduates  from  a 
secondary  program. 

At  the  time  when  general  educators  are 
busily  examining  the  scope  of  their  programs, 
the  bases  for  their  objectives,  and  the  above- 
mentioned  extension  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities, it  seems  vital  that  leaders  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf  should  evaluate  their  present: 
and  past  efforts,  particularly  at  the  secondary 
level.  This  presentation  surveys  the  character- 
istics of  secondary  programs,  specifies  several 
trends  and  assesses  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  contemporary  efforts  for  older  deaf  youth. 

Current  Status 

In  general,  three  major  convictions  appear 
to  exemplify  the  usual  patterns  of  operation 
followed  by  administrators  in  secondary  pro- 
grams for  deaf  children. 

The  first  belief  is  that  a  high  school  diploma 
may  be  attained  only  by  deaf  pupils  who  are 


college-bound.  Thus,  throughout  the  United 
States  for  the  school  year  1962-1963,  less  than 
half  of  the  deaf  pupils  who  finished  school  at- 
tained some  kind  of  secondary  diploma;  more 
than  half  the  students  who  left  schools  for  the 
deaf  were  "quituated."  In  many  schools  for 
the  deaf  which  advertise  an  "approved  high 
school  program,"  perhaps  one  or  two  pupils 
out  of  1 5  or  20  will  earn  a  high  school  diploma 
each  year.  During  many  years,  no  student 
gt^aduates  with  this  badge  of  excellence. 

The  second  conviction  of  many  adminis- 
trators stresses  the  belief  that  most  deaf  pupils 
need  a  saleable  skill  and  a  high  degree  of 
achievement  in  a  vocational  area.  Thus,  the 
majority  of  deaf  pupils  in  this  country  in 
schools  for  the  deaf  who  are  16  years  of 
age  are  enrolled  in  vocational  programs  jand 
taught  by  deaf  teachers.  In  some  schools,  one 
or  two  "academic"  subjects  (i.e.,  shop  vocabu- 
lary, consumer  mathematics,  business  English, 
etc.)  are  taught  as  part  of  these  curricular  of- 
ferings. The  net  result  is  that  deaf  pupils  may 
receive  a  respectable,  or  even  superior,  job 
training  program,  but  because  of  the  over- 
emphasis on  "doing"  rather  than  studying, 
almost  none  receive  an  approved  high  school 
diploma.  For  the  most  part,  these  secondary 
programs  in  schools  for  the  deaf  cannot  meet 
the  curricular  standards  set  by  state  or  regional 
certification  agencies. 

The  third  administrative  premise  which 
restricts  many  secondary  programs  is  that  deaf 
children  at  an  arbitrary  age  (usually  12,  14  or 
at  16  years)  are  ready  for  integration  into 
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regular  class  programs.  Thus,  most  cities  and 
a  few  state  and  private  schools  for  the  deaf 
conclude  their  special  class  arrangements  at 
grade  6,  8  or  9  and  adopt  a  "sink  or  swim" 
philosophy  with  their  deaf  pupils  by  placing 
them  in  integrated,  regular  programs. 

Bases  for  Effective 
Secondary  Programs 

The  education  of  deaf  children  could  be- 
come isolated  very  easily  from  the  mainstream 
of  general  American  education.  Educational 
leaders  in  this  small  special  education  field  sel- 
dom attend  conferences  that  deal  with  non- 
handicapped  children.  Articles  and  books 
concerning  trends  in  secondary  education  may 
be  unknown  to  educators  of  the  deaf  who  have 
traditionally  been  interested  in  the  elementary 
levels  and  vocational  areas.  The  current 
secondary  innovations  that  have  flourished 
since  World  War  II  are  manifest  only  at  cur- 
riculum work  conferences  attended  by  regular 
school  personnel.  Curriculum  and  adminis- 
trative articles  concerning  secondary  pro- 
grams for  the  deaf  number  but  a  handful 
during  the  past  decade. 

Seven  educational  principles  have  been 
chosen  for  application  to  the  secondary  school 
programs  for  deaf  children.  Clear  and  modern 
convictions  must  be  attained  for  each  of  these 
concepts  before  an  effective  secondary  pro- 
gram for  the  deaf  can  be  administered  in  an>' 
school  or  city  or  for  the  country's  program  as 
a  whole. 

1.  The  Nature  of  Secondary  Education 

An  examiination  of  the  literature  indicates 
clearly  that  in  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time,  secondary  education  is  defined  as  the 
education  of  all  American  youth  in  grades  9 
through  12  or,  more  commonly,  in  grades  7 
through  12.  This  definition  places  the  responsi- 


bility upon  every  school  administrator  to  pro- 
vide a  curriculum  or  a  series  of  programs  that 
will  permit  the  intellectual,  vocational,  social, 
and  cultural  growth  of  children  through  the 
completion  of  high  school. 

The  nature  of  American  secondary  edu- 
cation, therefore,  does  not  indicate  what  these 
programs  should  consist  of,  or  how  they  are  to 
be  taught,  but  rather,  that  a  variety  of  curricula 
should  be  offered  so  that  American  youth, 
including  all  deaf  boys  and  girls,  will  be  able  to 
utilize  and  complete  a  full  secondary  program 
(i.e.,  high  school  graduation) .  Thus,  the  ideal 
of  a  high  school  education  for  all  deaf  children 
should  be  translated  into  a  contemporary  at- 
tainable goal  through  the  convictions  and 
ingenuity  of  administrators  of  secondary  pro- 
grams for  deaf  students. 

2.  The  Purposes  of  Secondary  Education 

A  universally  assumed  objective  in  the  later 
decades  of  the  19th  century  was  that  secondary 
education  was  preparation  for  college.  During 
the  first  and  second  decades  of  the  20th 
century  the  "saleable  skill"  purpose  attained 
greater  importance  and  vocational  education 
took  over  a  major  share  of  the  school  day.  The 
secondary  education  of  deaf  pupils  has  re- 
mained stationary  on  these  topics  for  over  40 
years.  New  vocational  buildings  are  still  being 
built  with  depressing  frequency  in  contrast  to 
the  rare  announcements  in  the  newspapers 
of  schools  for  the  deaf  concerning  the  creation 
of  a  diversified  secondary  curriculum  based 
upon  higher  achievement  in  academic  subjects. 

The  provision  of  various  "tracks"  or  levels 
of  secondary  activities  so  that  deaf  children 
may  elect  and  pass  all  the  requirements  for 
their  major  subjects  is  neither  understood  nor 
practiced  in  many  schools  for  the  deaf.  The 
inclusion  in  secondary  programs  for  the  deaf 
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of  socially,  personally,  and  intellectually 
stimulating  subjects  is  usually  rejected  in  favor 
of  the  simplified  objective  of  adequate  vo- 
cational skills. 

Despite  all  of  the  obstacles  which  adminis- 
trators of  schools  for  the  deaf  know  only  too 
well,  such  as  untrained  teacher,  multiply 
handicapped  children,  poorly  motivated  stu- 
dents or  low  reading  achievement,  it  is  de- 
manded by  our  society  that  educators  create 
secondary  programs  which  allow  all  deaf  chil- 
dren to  share  a  high  school  graduation  with 
their  non-handicapped  fellow  Americans. 

3.  The  Secondary  Program 
in  a  Technological  Society 

The  newest  answers  of  administrators  in  edu- 
cational programs  for  the  deaf  to  the  question 
of  automation  and  technological  progress  is 
"retraining"  and  more  vocational  education. 
Faced  with  the  "hard  core  10  percent"  of  deaf 
adults  who  seem  always  to  be  out  of  work  and 
aided  by  the  Federal  rehabilitation  money 
available  for  vocational  buildings  and  equip- 
ment, several  administrators  in  schools  for  the 
deaf  have  accepted  the  concept  of  retraining 
unemployed  or  hard-to-employ  deaf  adults  on 
their  school  campuses.  Somehow  the  theory 
runs,  the  deaf  pupils  who  were  poor  students 
for  many  years  before  age  21  will  become 
suitable  candidates  for  high  level  employment 
during  a  6  or  12  months'  retraining  program  at 
age  25,  or  30,  or  40.  In  addition,  for  the  maj- 
ority of  deaf  students,  administrators  are  mov- 
ing in  the  direction  of  accepting  responsi- 
bility for  more  vocational  and  technical  edti- 
cation  in  regional  post-secondary  schools. 

This  real  challenge  of  automation  faced  by- 
deaf  adults  and  the  response  of  support  and 
assistance  offered  by  school  administrators  in 
schools  for  the  deaf  are  not  to  be  minimized. 
However,  the  basic  problems  of  scholastic 


achievement  must  be  faced  at  the  junior  and 
senior  high  school  levels  where  present  stu- 
dents can  be  offered  the  opportunity  to  study 
and  think  at  a  higher  level  of  abstraction  and 
flexibility.  This  is  the  challenge  of  the  "general 
education"  program,  of  the  liberal  arts  sub- 
jects, of  the  mastery  of  the  language  arts 
activities,  and  of  the  intellectual  growth  and 
creative  thinking  concepts.  The  preparation  of 
deaf  pupils  for  constant  change,  for  our  coun- 
try's progress,  for  the  acquiring  of  new  skills 
and  for  the  opportunities  offerd  by  the  cult- 
ural arts  and  adult  education  movements  can- 
not be  avoided. 

The  problems  of  deaf  people  being  pre- 
pared to  live  in  the  highly  complex,  technolog- 
ical, automated  society  of  the  last  quarter  of  the 
20th  century  should  be  answered  at  the  junior 
and  senior  high  school  ages  as  it  is  met  for  all 
pupils.  Thus,  the  obvious  weaknesses  of  pro- 
grams for  the  deaf  in  the  achievement  of  their 
students  in  reading,  communication  skills,  and 
language  must  be  faced  honestly.  Either  longer 
or  better  academic  teaching  or  both  are  de- 
manded by  the  impact  of  automation  and  new 
technologies.  Deaf  pupils  should  finish  high 
school  and  be  able  to  think  more  abstractly, 
command  language  flexibility,  read  routinelv 
at  the  high  school  level  and  socialize  easily  with 
hearing  and  deaf  people  if  their  future  status 
in  the  United  States  is  to  be  ia  comfortable  and 
productive  experience. 

4.  The  Changing  Nature  of  the  Curriculum 

The  adding  to  and  the  elimmation  or  con- 
tent in  the  secondary  program  is  a  never- 
ending  study  which  should  be  paced  to  as  fast 
a  progress  as  the  state  and  the  country  demand. 
Thus  each  curriculum  activity  in  a  program 
for  the  deaf  should  be  reviewed  periodically. 

In  the  arena  of  public  education,  particularly 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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out  Loud 

with  Floyd  J.  McDowell 


How  about  a  new  school?  This  question  hai 
been  in  my  mind  for  a  long  time  and  during 
the  past  several  months,  when  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  speak  with  several  of  our  par- 
ents, I  find  that  this  same  question  has  been 
in  their  mind  to  some  degree  or  another.  I 
would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  of  talking 
with  each  of  you  concerning  the  feasibility  of 
starting  a  campaign  to  secure  additional  facili- 
ties for  our  school.  Because  we  do  not  have  the 
■opportunity  too  often  to  see  each  other  face  to 
face,  it  would  be  most  logical  that  we  might 
carry  on  such  a  conversation  through  cor- 
respondance  and  through  this  column  in  our 
school  paper.  To  any  of  our  parents,  and 
friends  also,  we  invite  your  comments  and 
opinions  regarding  this  question,  and  at  a  later 
time  I  will  discuss  this  matter  with  you  again 
through  this  column  in  more  detlail. 

Our  thinking  here  at  school  with  regard  to 
future  building  plans  goes  something  like  this. 
We  would  like  to  have  a  "school  building" 
which  would  be  exactly  as  the  name  implies — a 
building  devoted,  and  built  exclusively  for 
instructional  purposes.  The  building  we  en- 
vision would  be  planned  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  accomodating  classes  for  teaching  our 
deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  children,  and  a 
separate  portion  of  the  building  designed  and 
equipped  specifically  for  teaching  our  children 
who  are  blind  and  partially  sighted.  The  build- 
ing we  are  now  occupying  we  would  like  to 
convert  to  dormitory  use;  whereby  our  chil- 
dren who  are  now  in  dormitories  on  the  third 
floor  could  be  placed  on  the  second  floor  and 
first  floor  of  the  building,  and  we  could  relieve 
the  crowded  conditions  in  our  room  to  an 


extent  where  we  would  not  hiave  more  than 
three  children  to  one  room,  at  the  most.  The 
need  and  justification  for  such  an  addition  to 
our  facilities  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  explain, 
but  securing  the  backing  and  support  we 
need  to  get  the  necessary  money  and 
legislation  for  such  a  project  is  far  more  dif- 
ficult and  would  require  a  great  deal  of 
concentrated  effort  by  all  of  us  here  at  school, 
the  parents  of  our  children,  and  many  other 
interested  friends  we  could  muster  to  our 
cause. 

As  I  have  said  above,  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  talking  with  a  few  people  regarding 
this  proposition,  but  I  would  like  an  expression 
of  opinion  from  many  more  of  you.  I  would 
like  to  extend  an  open  invitation  to  every  one 
interested  and  concerned  with  our  school  to 
drop  in  and  talk  this  proposition  over  with  us 
at  any  time  you  may  be  here,  or  if  you  would 
care  to  write  and  let  us  know  what  your  think- 
ing is,  we  would  very  happy  to  receive  your 
letters. 

*  *  * 

New  Services  For  Unemployed  Deaf  Men 

At  last  there  is  an  adult  education  program 
for  deaf  men. 

The  Michigan  Association  for  Better  Hear- 
ing is  currently  announcing  its  personal  adjust- 
ment and  prevocational  rehabilitation  services 
for  unemployed  deaf  men  'at  its  headquarters 
in  East  Lansing,  Michigan. 

This  program  is  for  ddaf  men  who  are  un- 
employable, or  very  much  underemployable, 
because  of  lack  of  schooling,  multiple  handi- 
caps, lack  of  social  opportunities,  little  or  no 
habit  training,  misunderstanding  due  to  com- 
munication problems,  and  wrong  attitudes 
based  on  incorrect  information. 
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This  center  has  been  very  successful  in  plac- 
ing deaf  men  on  jobs.  Of  the  19  men  who 
have  gone  through  tht  rehabilitation  center, 
15  are  working  and  1  is  in  vocation  training. 
Three  have  failed  to  get  jobs  due  to  conditions 
beyond  the  control  of  the  people  at  the  center. 

This  rehabilitation  center  for  unemployed 
deaf  men  is  developing  from  the  conclusion 
of  a  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration 
demonstration  and  research  project  which 
began  in  1962. 

Deaf  men  who  want  to  take  this  training 
should  take  this  story  to  their  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation office  at  the  state  capitol  or  to  the 
superintendent  of  their  school  for  the  deaf. 
Tuition  is  forty  dollars  a  week. 

The  Michigan  Association  for  Better  Hear- 
ing, supported  by  the  Michigan  United  Fund, 
serves  both  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  people. 
The  director  is  Stahl  Butler,  a  long-time  teach- 
er of  the  deaf. 

For  information,  write  to  the  Michigan  As- 
sociation for  Better  Hearing,  724  Abbot: 
Road,  East  Lansing,  Michigan. 

*  ♦  * 

Sign  Talk  Called  Aid  To  Deaf  Children 

Teaching  a  deaf  child  sign  language  will  help 
him  to  learn  English  later,  a  research  team  re- 
ported today  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

This,  they  said,  refutes  the  argument  that 
early  use  of  sign  language  inhabits  a  deaf  child 
from  learning  to  talk,  write  and  lip-read. 

The  study  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Jack  W. 
Birch,  associate  dean  of  tht  School  of  Educat- 
ion at  Pitt,  and  Dr.  E.  Ross  Stuckless,  professor 
of  special  education  and  rehabilitation. 

The  study  wJas  financed  with  a  ^14,000 
grant  from  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 
Dr.  Birch  and  Dr.  Stuckless  studied  a  group 


of  deaf  children,  half  with  deaf  parents  and 
half  with  hearing  parents,  over  an  18-month 
period 

Among  their  findings: 

1.  Deaf  children  taught  sign  language  from 
infancy  tend  to  read,  write  and  lip-read  better 
than  other  deaf  children. 

2.  The  very  young  deaf  child  needs  a  method 
of  communication  and  can  learn  signs  much 
faster  thian  speech. 

3.  Parents  may  communicate  via  sign  language 
with  preschool  deaf  children  without  fear  they 
are  jeopardizing  the  later  learning  of  English. 

The  smdy  included  78  children  of  deaf 
parents  (and  78  children  of  hearing  parents 
between  the  ages  of  3  and  5  in  schools  for  the 
deaf  in  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  and  Connecti- 
cut. 

Dr.  Birch  and  Dr.  Stuckless  found  the 
early  use  of  sign  language  teaches  a  child  the 
value  of  communication  and  gives  him  an 
advantage  over  a  child  with  no  means  of  ex- 
pressing himself. 

Taken  from  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  Novem- 
ber 4,  1964  iand  presented  to  the  National 
Association  of  the  Deaf  as  a  publicity  release 
from  the  Public  Relations  Department  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Advancement  of 
the  Deaf. 

New  Illustrated  Folder  For  the  Sighted 

The  Associated  Blind,  Inc.  has  prepared  an 
illustrated  folder  entitled  "Our  Ten  Com- 
mandments for  the  Sighted",  designed  to 
smooth  over  some  of  the  rough  spots  that  often 
occur  in  the  daily  relationship  between  the 
blind  and  the  seeing.  This  folder  is  available 
without  charge.  A  stamped  self-addressed  re- 
turn envelope  is  required.  Write  The  Associ- 
ated Blind,  Inc.,  147  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  New  York  10011. 
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Of  Parents  and  Pupils 


Easter  Sunday  is  on  April  18  this  year. 
School  will  recess  for  this  Easter-spring  holiday 
on  Wednesday,  April  14.  Classes  will  resume 
on  Tuesday  morning,  April  20. 

We  urge  all  parents  to  take  note  of  these 
dates  and  plan  for  their  child  to  be  home  for 
this  Easter  holiday.  Please  write  and  tell  us  as 
soon  as  possible  how  you  want  your  child  to 
come  home,  or  if  you  will  be  driving  to  Great 
Falls.  Send  us  sufficient  money  to  purchase  a 
ticket  for  your  child,  or  if  you  prefer,  you  mav 
purchase  the  ticket  and  send  it  to  us. 

By  the  time  the  Easter  holiday  arrives, 
school  will  have  been  in  session  for  three  and 
one-half  months  without  a  break  and  the 
children  are  in  need  of  a  short  holiday  with 
their  parents.  This  short  respite  and  a  break 
from  their  school  work  is  a  great  revitalizer  for 
the  children  and  they  are  looking  forward  to  it 
very  much.  It  helps  a  great  deal  if  you  can 
write  to  us  iand  to  them  as  soon  as  possible 
giving  them  some  idea  of  your  definite  plan:i 
for  this  vacation. 

Secondary  Education  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

in  suburban  districts,  the  custom  of  forming 
an  advisory  council  has  kept  school  adminis- 
trators and  boards  of  education  up  to  date. 
The  utilizing  of  interested  groups,  comprised 
of  teachers,  community  scholars  from  aca- 
demic disciplines  and  informed  lay  citizens 
and  parents  to  help  advise  upon  curriculum 
content  and  secondary  school  objectives  is 
probably  too  radical  a  suggestion  for  schools 
for  the  deaf.  But  if  educators  of  the  deaf  will 
not  revise  their  curricula,  upgrade  their  aca- 
demic standards,  or  buy  modern  books  and 


equipment,  then  perhaps  outside  groups  soon 
will  be  doing  it  for  them. 

Parents,  deaf  adults,  and  state  and  local 
governmental  groups  have  the  right  to  ask  if 
educators  of  deaf  children  are  providing  the 
same  opportunities  as  are  provided  to  non- 
handicapped  pupils.  The  stress  upon  greater 
educational  achievement  has  grown  appreci- 
ably in  recent  years  and  the  prospects  are  that 
it  will  increase  even  more.  American  citizens 
are  convinced  that  everything  gets  better,  that 
education  can  cure  most  ills  and  that  children 
should  benefit  from  these  national  ideas 
concerning  progress.  The  implications  are 
obvious  to  school  administrators  everywhere. 

5.  The  Revolution  in  Teacher  Education 

The  major  influence  and  control  of  teacher 
preparation  programs  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  colleges  and  universities.  Within 
two  brief  years  of  Public  Law  86-276,  approved 
teacher  preparation  programs  for  the  deal 
have  multiplied  from  about  22  to  45  with  each 
centered  around  and  controlled  by  a  college 
or  a  university.  In  a  few  years,  the  preparation 
of  leadership  personnel  in  educational  pro- 
grams for  the  deaf  (i.e.,  administrators,  super- 
visors, researchers,  and  college  teachers)  will 
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be  dominated  also  by  the  institutions  of  higher 
education.  The  most  important  implications  of 
this  shift  would  seem  to  be  the  following: 

Colleges  and  universities  will  specify  the 
kinds  of  teachers  of  the  deaf  that  they  wish  to 
prepare.  This  was  quite  obvious  to  the  partici- 
pants at  the  recent  Virginia  Beach  conference 
on  teacher  preparation  programs.  College  and 
university  personnel  are  influenced  by  and 
responsible  to  their  own  campus  administrators 
and  trends — not  the  administrators  in  schools 
for  the  deaf.  As  one  example  of  a  coming  ma- 
jor shift,  suggestion  was  made  that  in  the 
future,  all  teachers  of  the  deaf  be  prepared  to 
work  at  only  one  of  three  possible  levels:  pre- 
school, elementary,  or  secondary. 

'''  Federal  grants  will  be  available  next  year 
from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  to  assise 
colleges  and  universities  to  train  leadership 
personnel  for  programs  for  the  deaf.  In  these 
important  areas  of  school  influence,  the  uni- 
versities soon  will  be  turning  out  educational 
leaders  who  are  geared  to  the  mainstream  of 
the  usual  educational  practices  in  non-handi- 
capped programs.  It  is  predicted  that  the  im- 
pact within  five  years  upon  schools  for  the 
deaf  will  be  revolutionary. 

6.  Academic  Achievement 
in  the  Fundamental  Subjects 

Over  the  past  25  years  the  education  of  the 
deaf  in  the  United  States  has  witnessed  the 
widespread  utilization  of  nursery  school  pro- 
grams, the  improvement  and  proliferation  of 
personal  hearing  aids,  the  differentiation  of 
hearing  impairment  through  improved  early 
diagnosis,  the  betterment  of  textbooks  and 
teaching  materials,  and  a  host  of  additional 
curricula  changes.  Yet  the  basic  fact  remains 
that  with  more  years  of  schooling  and  with 
modern  techniques  and  equipment,  the  deaf 
child  of  today  is  achieving  approximately  at 
the  same  academic  level  as  his  deaf  contempor- 


aries of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  best  (i.e.,  brightest) 
deaf  students  seem  to  succeed  in  any  kind  of 
educational  program  (residential,  day  classes, 
or  integrated)  and  under  any  kind  of  method- 
ology. However,  it  is  with  the  great  majority 
of  deaf  children  (IQ's  80-120)  that  our  school 
programs  are  doing  no  better  than  they  were 
25  years  ago.  It  is  the  achievement  results  of 
the  fundamental  school  subjects  (language, 
lipreading,  speech  and  reading)  that  are  stand- 
ing still.  At  the  present  time,  the  average  deaf 
child  cannot  read  and  write  (spontaneous, 
written  language)  well  enough  to  hold  a 
"white  collar"  job  or  to  study  the  usual  senior 
high  school  textbooks  available  in  this  country 
for  all  pupils.  Educators  of  the  deaf  must  ac- 
cept the  straightforward  challenge:  to  assure 
a  full  secondary  education  for  all  deaf  pupils 
and  the  academic  achievement  that  should 
accompany  the  various  kinds  of  high  school 
programs. 

7.  Neglect  of  Modem  Subjects 

Recent  curriculum  trends  have  produced 
two  interlocking,  but  distinct  directions  for 
secondary  programs  geared  to  all  children. 
One  is  the  renewed  interest  in  and  the  ex- 
tension of  scientific,  mathematical,  and  for- 
eign language  are!as.  Thus,  the  so-called  "tough 
subjects"  were  avoided  by  increased  numbers 
of  high  school  students  prior  to  the  "Sputnik 
era."  Beginning  in  1958  and  1959,  the 
strengthening  of  college  requirements,  the  im- 
pact of  Federal  aid  for  equipment  and  person- 
nel, and  the  national  outcry  to  improve 
American  secondary  educational  offerings  had 
their  effect  in  the  improvement  of  the 
secondary  and  college  programs  in  science, 
mathematics,  and  foreign  languages.  Even  the 
elementary  grades  have  felt  the  impact  of  these 
pressures.  Is  this  renewed  interest  in  the 
"hard  subjects"  of  science,  mathematics,  and 
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language  generally  apparent  in  schools  for  the 
deaf? 

A  second  direction  has  been  the  revision  of 
content  of  several  subject  areas.  At  the  present 
time  the  elementary  and  secondary  mathe- 
matics revision  seems  to  be  complete  with 
experimental  programs,  textbooks  and  cur- 
ricula outlines  of  the  "new  math"  available 
from  commercial  publishers.  Secondary 
science  subjects  (i.e.,  the  traditional  topics  of 
biology,  chemistry,  and  physics)  already  have 
been  revised  and  are  due  for  general  adoption 
within  the  next  few  years. 

Schools  for  the  deaf  have  been  notoriously 
slow  to  pick  up  new  curricula  directions.  In 
some  cases,  this  is  justified  because  of  the 
peculiar  language  and  reading  problems  in- 
herent in  the  education  of  deaf  children  or 
because  of  poorly  prepared  teaching  and  super- 
visory personnel.  However,  tht  use  of  lang- 
uage workbooks  and  texts  that  date  back  to 
the  1890's  (Croker,  Jones)  and  the  1930's 
(Buell,  et  al)  demands  re-evaluaton;  the  use 
of  traditional  arithmetic  approaches  that  pre- 
date 1935  appears  to  be  indicative  of  caution 
rather  than  progress;  and  the  refusal  to  teach 
advanced  mathematics,  science,  and  history 
can  hardly  be  condoned  under  any  approach 
to  modern  curriculum  planning.  The  short- 
age of  teaching  personnel  will  be  a  factor  for 
many  years  to  come  in  our  rapidly  growing 
country  and  cannot  be  accepted  as  an  excuse. 
The  basic  explanation  probably  is,  that  many 
supervisors  and  administrators  in  schools  for 
the  deaf  lack  information  concerning  current 
education  and  curricular  skills. 

Action  Items 

The  difficulties  in  reaching  universal  sec- 
ondary education  for  deaf  children  must  not 
be  minimized.  Deaf  pupils  are  usually  much 
older  than  non-handicapped  children  of  simi- 
lar achievement.  Parents  of  deaf  children 


frequently  become  restless  and  impatient  with 
the  same  school  that  educates  their  child  for 
13  to  15  years.  The  academic  subjects  are  the 
hardest  to  teach  to  deaf  children  and  progress 
and  achievement  lare  always  slower  than  de- 
sired. Teacher  preparation  programs  are  undif- 
ferentiated so  that  the  vast  majority  of  teach- 
ers are  prepared  to  teach  only  elementary 
subjects.  Most  secondary  principals  and  ad- 
ministrators in  school  for  the  deaf  are  as  ill- 
prepared  as  the  teachers  for  a  secondary  pro- 
gram since  they  probably  have  not  completed 
any  large  block  of  graduate  work  in  secondary 
education.  Secondary  education  for  the  deaf  in 
the  United  States  has  been  dominated  by  the 
"prep  year"  at  Gallaudet  College  so  that  aca- 
demically inclined  deaf  pupils  from  state 
schools  for  the  deaf  are  frequently  sent  to 
Gallaudet  as  soon  as  they  have  attained  an  8th 
grade  reading  level. 

Several  items  are  suggested  for  action  by 
appropriate  state  and  national  groups,  whether 
professional  or  governmental,  to  evaluate  and 
improve  the  educational  programs  at  the 
secondary  level  for  the  deaf  youth. 

1.  There  is  urgent  need  for  a  national  state- 
ment of  purpose  concerning  the  secondary 
programs  for  the  deaf.  Perhaps  the  Council  on 
the  Education  of  the  Deaf,  as  a  unifying  agen- 
cy comprising  the  three  professional  groups 
of  educators  of  deaf  children,  should  issue 
a  policy  statement  which  would  emphasize  th(» 
the  level  expected  for  every  non-handicapped 
child.  This  might  include  the  setting  of  specific 
minimum  goals  for  various  groups  of  deaf 
children. 

2.  A  national  status  study  of  the  existing 
secondary  provisions  in  programs  for  the  deaf 
seems  essential.  This  would  include  local 
district  arrangements  made  by  rural,  county, 
and  suburban  school  units,  as  well  as  city  and 
state  organizational  patterns,  and  the  curricula 
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offered  by  public  and  private  residential 
schools.  Only  with  definitive  data  on  students 
and  patterns  of  operation  clearly  delineated  can 
regional  or  nationwide  objectives  be  set  for  the 
strengthening  of  secondary  programs.  (The 
announced  study  by  Congress  of  the  nation's 
educational  program  for  deaf  children  may 
offer  some  over-all  plans  and  initial  steps  to  be 
achieved  if  the  final  report  is  vigorously  pre- 
sented and  effectively  implemented. ) 

3.  The  publicizing  of  existing  obstacles  to 
the  effective  planning  of  certified  secondary 
programs  must  be  hastened.  Their  eradicatioi" 
would  add  distinct  momentum  to  the  progress 
needed  in  establishing  effective  secondary  pro- 
grams. Several  of  the  major  hurdles  art  listed 
here. 

*  Placing  all  schools  for  the  deaf  under  each 
state's  educational  authority  with  the  range  of 
consultants  and  supervisors  usually  available 
from  the  state  department  of  education. 

*  Employment  of  qualified  secondary  prin- 
cipals and  supervisors,  as  well  as  teachers  oi: 
the  deaf,  certified  in  secondary  content  areas 
of  the  curriculum. 

Provision  for  nursery  and  kindergarten 
classes  for  young  deaf  children  in  all  schools 
for  the  deaf  to  insure  an  early  and  proper  edu- 
cational beginning  for  each  deaf  child. 

Integration  of  vocational  subjects  within 
the  over-all  secondary  program  objectives  and 
a  consequent  major  emphasis  upon  academic 
subject  areas. 

*  The  ending  of  the  preparatory  year  at 
Gallaudet  College  and  the  establishment  or 
more  than  the  present  8th  grade  reading  level 
required  for  admission  to  this  college. 

*  The  establishment  of  accredited  regional 
and  state  secondary  programs  for  the  deaf 
throughout  the  country. 


Conclusion 

Secondary  programs  for  deaf  children  m 
the  United  States  seem  to  constitute  the  weak- 
est link  of  the  educational  continuum  from 
nursery  level  through  college.  Many  educators 
of  the  deaf  lack  awareness  of  modern  demands 
at  the  secondary  level,  among  which  are  the 
need  for  fully  prepared  supervisors,  certified 
teachers,  subject  matter  mastery,  and  the  mini- 
mum of  a  high  school  diploma  for  all  deaf 
pupils.  The  challenge  and  the  dangers  inherent 
in  our  failure  to  provide  an  effective  secondary 
program  lare  best  exemplified  in  the  recent 
statement  by  Lyndon  B,  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  who  spoke  of 
the  nation's  needs  for  full  manpower  uti- 
lization. As  quoted  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
March  10,  1964,  President  Johnson  reported 
to  the  Congress  that:  "occupationally,  un- 
skilled jobs  are  declining  in  importance. 
Demand  is  expanding  most  in  professional  and 
technical,  clerical,  and  service  occupations. 
Requirements  for  education  and  training  for 
employment  are  increasing  steadily  .  ,  . 
Almost  one  teen-ager  in  six  who  seeks 
work  today  can  find  no  one  to  employ  him. 
Two  thirds  of  the  unemployed  have  less  than  a 
high  school  education  .  .  . 

"We  must  provide  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  of  high  quality  for  all  our  citi- 
zens, broad  opportunities  for  education  beyond 
high  school,  increased  opportunity  for  edu- 
cation at  the  post-graduate  level,  extensive  pro- 
grams of  adult  education  .  .  . 

"We  must  now  crystallize  into  action  the 
sense  of  overriding  commitment  that  nobody 
is  to  be  passed  by.  What  is  at  stake  is  whether 
a  free  democracy  society  .  .  .  can  make  popu- 
lation growth  and  technological  advance  fruit- 
ful for  all  rather  than  fateful  for  some." 

— Reprinted  from  The  Volta  Review 
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Classroom  Chatter 

from  Department  of  the  Blind 


Mrs.  Vasichek's  Class 

We  have  a  new  girl,  Wendy  Krogfoss,  in  our 
room.  She  is  from  Great  Falls  and  went  to  Long- 
fellow School  before  she  came  here. 

There  have  been  birthday  parties  in  our  room 
for  Johnny  and  Vicki.  In  February  we  will  have 
parties  for  Don  and  Michael. 

Our  January  party  was  fun.  Miss  Kennedy  was 
in  charge. 

Some  Campfire  girls  had  a  party  for  us.  They 
gave  us  balloons,  popsicles,  cookies  and  kool- 
aid.  They  played  with  us. 

We  watched  and  listened  to  part  of  the  inaugu- 
ration ceremonies  on  T.V.  We  also  watched  Mr. 
McDowell,  Harold  Leigland  and  Nancy  Burns 
on  "Today  in  Montana"  on  T.V. 

We  made  some  big  snow-men  for  our  room. 

We  have  finished  listening  to  "The  Wizard  of 
Oz"  and  now  we  are  listening  to  "The  Land  of 
Oz"  on  talking  records. 

Johnny  is  reading  "The  Twins,  Tom  and  Don". 
This  is  his  fifth  pre-primer. 

Don  and  Susie  started  a  new  book,  "Our  New 
Friends"  and  Michael  is  reading,  "We  are  Neigh- 
bors". 

Chuck  and  Vicki  are  learning  Braille  letters 
and  are  ready  to  try  learning  some  words. 

The  second  grade  is  learning  to  count  money 
and  make  change  by  playing  store. 

Johnny  and  the  second  grade  are  working  hard 
to  learn  contractions  in  both  spelling  and  reading. 

Soroptimist  Girl  of  the  Month 

Ellen  Polley,  17,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Her- 
bert PoUey,  of  Forsyth,  Montana,  has  been  elected 
by  Great  Falls  Soroptimists  as  their  girl  of  the 
month. 

Blind  since  birth,  Miss  Polley  has  received  all  of 
her  schooling  at  the  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind.  Now  a  junior,  she  has  been  president 
and  treasurer  of  the  Merry-Makers'  Club  of  the 
blind  department  and  is  active  in  the  Walther 


League  of  Trinity  Lutheran  Church.  Her  chief 
interests  are  in  the  music  field  and  she  has  made 
many  public  appearances  as  a  vocalist,  pianist,  and 
accordionist. 

— Joy  Ann  Goodover 
Art 

This  month  in  Art  class  the  girls  in  our  eighth 
grade  are  learning  to  crochet.  We  are  using  an 
unusual  material  to  crochet  with.  It  is  twisted 
crape  paper.  The  boys  have  the  job  of  twisting 
the  crape  paper.  That  is  they  make  it  into  a  rope. 
The  girls  enjoy  this  very  much.  I  think  every 
girl  should  have  a  chance  to  learn  to  crochet  and 
knit. 

— Theresa  Hain 

Thanks 

A  thank  you  was  given  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Johnson,  a 
Lion  member,  for  his  cooperation  in  setting  up  a 
gym  program  at  the  Y  for  the  blind  department. 
A  thank  you  was  also  given  to  the  Lions'  Club  for 
the  contribution  of  waterproof  bags  to  the  students 
of  the  blind  department  to  carry  their  bathing 
suits. 

— Jim  Aldrich 

The  Talent  Show 

On  January  15,  instead  of  having  chorus,  it  was 
suggested  that  we  have  a  talent  show.  Miss  Koetitz 
agreed  to  this  idea  and  suggested  that  we  invite 
the  other  teachers. 

Someone  suggested  that  we  all  sing  a  song  to- 
gether to  start  with.  Then  we  enjoyed  piano  solos 
by  Ellen  Polley,  Louise  Beach,  Joy  Goodover, 
Cathy  Spinier,  Jim  Aldrich,  Beth  Daniel  and 
Linda  Jaroscak.  Joy  and  Ellen  played  a  piano 
duet.  Later  in  the  program  they  each  played  an- 
other duet  with  Miss  Koetitz.  Patty  Breen  played 
a  very  nice  trumpet  solo.  Our  girls  trio,  Louise 
Beach,  Patty  Breen  and  Ellen  Polley  provided  us 
with  some  of  their  beautiful  vocal  music.  Jeffrey 
Hutton  brought  a  smile  to  everyone's  face  with  a 
comedy  number.  Mike  Root  sang  a  song  while  ac- 
companying himself  on  his  guitar.  Miss  Koetitz 
thought  that  while  Mike  Root  sang  a  song  while 
accompanying  himself  on  his  guitar,  we  should 
sing  a  song  and  ask  him  to  accompany  us.  I  con- 
tributed to  the  program  with  a  vocal  solo. 

— Anita  Nelson 
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I  have  a  pink  jump-rope. 

I  got  a  card. 

I  pulled  two  teeth. 

— ^Tina  Braden 


Classroom  Chatter 

from  Deparfmenf  of  the  Deof 


Class  II  News 

We  began  to  read  "Fun  Wherever  We  Are". 
The  first  story  was  about  Jane  and  Puff.  Jane, 
Sally  and  Dick  are  happy  in  this  book.  We  will 
have  fun  reading  this  book. 

We  made  some  snowmen  in  school.  We  put 
paper  in  small  sacks. 

The  snowman's  head  was  one  sack.  The  snow- 
man's body  was  one  sack.  We  put  cotton  on  the 
glue.  We  have  a  fat  snowman.  The  snowmen  had 
black  paper  hats.  We  took  our  snowmen  home. 

We  know  there  are  four  seasons.  We  have 
Winter,  Spring,  Summer  and  Fall.  This  is  winter. 
We  have  snow.  It  is  cloudy  and  cold.  We  cannot 
see  the  sun.  The  snow  comes  down.  It  is  pretty.  We 
can  make  snowmen  and  snowballs.  The  girls  made 
a  snow  house.  We  can  play  with  the  sled.  The 
sun  will  shine.  The  snow  will  melt. 

Donald  Fink  has  some  warm  gloves.  The  gloves 
have  rabbit  fur  inside  them.  Joe  Manzer  and 
James  Burke  have  some  pretty  warm  jackets.  James 
has  a  stocking  cap. 

We  had  a  Winter  Party.  We  saw  many  paper 
snowmen  in  the  gym.  We  played  games.  We  had 
treats.  The  party  was  fun.  Gail  Pace  was  at  the 
party.  She  did  not  go  home  until  after  the  party. 
The  girls  and  boys  in  Class  I,  Class  II,  Class  III, 
Class  IV  and  Class  VIB  were  at  the  party. 

Brenda  LeMieux  will  move  soon.  She  comes  to 
school  in  the  car  with  Daddy.  Laurie  Mullins  does 
not  eat  lunch  at  school.  She  walks  home  for  lunch. 
Jon,  her  brother,  goes  home  with  her. 

Class  I  News 

I  have  a  new  dress. 
I  have  a  doll. 

I  ran.  ■ 

— Nola  Rovreit 

I  rode  in  an  airplane. 

I  went  to  see  Grandma  and  Grandpa. 

I  have  new  black  shoes. 

I  have  two  books. 


I  have  new  blue  pants. 

I  have  a  new  blue  and  white  coat. 

I  pulled  a  tooth. 

A  man  cut  my  hair. 

I  have  a  red  balloon. 

I  saw  an  airplane. 

I  have  a  blue  comb. 

- — Sonny  Kinzel 

I  got  a  card. 
I  got  a  letter. 
I  have  a  little  book. 
I  saw  a  big  dog. 
I  threw  a  ball. 

— Howard  Hammel 
My  Jacks 

I  have  thirty-one  jacks  and  three  balls.  I  got 
some  from  the  Winter  Party  and  the  others  from 
the  Valentine  Party.  I  always  keep  my  jacks  in  my 
little  box.  It  has  some  green,  purple  and  blue 
jacks.  It  has  some  red  rubber  balls.  Maybe  I  will 
get  some  more  jacks  and  a  ball  at  the  St.  Patrick's 
party.  I  like  them.  It  will  be  much  fun  to  play  with 
them. 

— Linda  Martin 

Two  Elk  In  West  Yellowstone 

Some  friends  and  my  father  went  to  West 
Yellowstone  one  day.  My  father  helped  them  hunt 
for  the  elk.  He  was  a  guide.  His  friends  shot  two 
elk  and  they  pulled  the  elk  down  from  the  mount- 
ains for  six  hours. 

They  wanted  to  give  the  meat  to  my  father  but 
he  said  ''no".  He  had  too  much  meat  at  home. 

— Douglas  Catron 

About  Our  Blood 

We  need  blood.  We  can  live  if  we  have  blood. 
If  we  have  no  blood  we  will  not  live.  The  blood  is 
in  the  tubes  in  our  body.  Some  tubes  are  large 
and  some  are  tiny.  We  can  see  large  tubes  in  our 
arms,  but  we  can  not  see  little  tubes.  When  we 
cut  our  finger,  the  blood  will  come  out.  The  blood 
is  red. 

— Charlotte  Hanson 
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Valentine 

We  made  the  Valentine  mail  box  and  Valentine 
card  bags.  Douglas  had  a  good  idea  and  Nadie, 
Peggy  and  Linda  made  pretty  bags.  The  girls  and 
boys  wrote  the  names  on  Valentine  cards  and  put 
them  in  the  mail  box.  This  afternoon  we  will  opea 
the  mail  box  and  deliver  cards.  We  will  put  them  in 
our  bags  when  we  go  home.  We  will  go  to  the  party 
tonight.  It  will  be  fun. 

— Pamela  Kovash 

I  Got  Measles 

On  the  morning  of  February  3rd,  I  got  the 
measles.  I  stayed  home  for  a  week.  I  did  not  go  to 
school.  My  measles  were  gone  on  Saturday.  I  was 
better.  I  was  happy  to  go  back  to  school. 

— Peggy  Jo  Sharon 

The  Weather 

It  is  cold  and  snowing  this  morning.  We  have 
snow  almost  every  day.  The  sun  is  not  shining. 
The  temperature  is  25  degrees  above  zero.  It  is 
partly  cloudy.  We  have  some  snow  on  the  ground. 
We  have  some  ice  on  the  ground. 

— Nadie  Has  Eagle 

A  Good  Teacher 

I  always  help  my  daddy  make  things.  Once  he 
asked  me  to  get  some  tools  but  I  didn't  know  what 
some  of  the  words  meant.  I  asked  what  he  meant. 
He  showed  me  the  tools  and  told  me  their  names. 

My  father  has  made  a  boat  for  summer.  Last 
year  he  made  a  carved  gun  stock.  It  was  splendid. 
He  built  a  patio  next  to  our  trailer  for  protection 
against  sun,  rain  and  snow.  He  built  stairs  from 
mountain  rocks.  I  helped  him  do  these  things.  I 
have  learned  many  things  from  him.  I  like  to  work 
with  my  daddy  and  help  him.  I  thank  him  for 
teaching  me  and  letting  me  work  with  him. 

— Sheri  Eckhardt 

My  Favorite  Sport 

My  favorite  sport  is  riding  horseback.  When  I 
was  a  little  girl,  my  brothers  taught  me  how  to  ride. 
I  still  enjoy  riding  now. 

One  summer  day  my  family  and  I  went  to  Big 
Sandy.  We  went  riding  with  some  fr'ends.  Their 
hired  man  helped  saddle  the  ho^-ses.  I  rode  a  big, 
big  horse.  I  practiced  barrp',  racing  and  mountain 
trail  riding. 


Last  Saturday  my  friend  Karen  and  I  rode 
horses.  I  had  a  white  horse  and  Karen  rode  a 
brown  and  white  one.  Karen's  horse  was  good.  My 
horse  wasn't  good.  He  was  wild.  Karen  helped  me 
control  my  horse.  When  we  went  back  home,  the 
horses  had  a  race,  even  across  the  river.  We  had 
a  lot  of  fun  riding  horseback. 

— Sandra  Sherrard 

Skiing 

Last  Christmas  I  got  ski  boots  and  skis.  During 
Christmas  vacation  almost  all  the  time  I  skied  on 
the  school's  hill. 

On  Friday  I  watched  the  T.V.  program,  "Learn 
How  to  Ski".  I  like  to  watch  it.  I  hope  I  will  be- 
come a  good  skier  in  the  future. 

In  February  the  high  school  boys  and  girls  will 
learn  how  to  ski  at  King's  Hill  near  Great  Falls. 
I  hope  all  the  girls  and  boys  will  like  to  ski. 

— Jim  MuUins 

Our  New  Class 

We  have  a  new  shop  class  this  semester.  It  is 
a  class  in  home  repairs.  Never  have  the  girls  gone 
to  shop  before. 

We  are  interested  in  repairs  because  we  can 
learn  a  lot  before  we  get  our  homes.  Our  teacher 
is  Mr.  Lyon.  He  teaches  us  the  names  of  many 
things.  This  month  we  are  doing  woodworking  and 
are  making  a  wall  plague.  We  are  learning  how  to 
work  with  a  sandpaper  block,  a  hammer  and  a  paint 
brush. 

— Karen  Huffman 

Changes  in  Our  School 

The  time  school  starts  has  changed  from  last 
year.  We  go  to  school  from  8:20-11:40  and  1:00- 
3:30.  We  started  at  9  o'clock  before  and  got  out 
at  4.  We  have  50  minute  classes  and  last  year  we 
had  45  minutes  for  each  class. 

Our  meals  have  changed.  Now  we  have  lunch  at 
noon,  while  at  night  we  have  dinner.  Before 
we  had  a  heavy  meal  at  noon,  and  we  had  a  light 
meal  at  night.  We  like  this  better. 

Some  different  classes  have  been  added,  too. 
Employment  and  driver  education  are  taken  by 
older  girls  and  boys.  There  is  now  a  two  hour 
science  lab  once  a  week.  The  girls  took  printing 
first  semester  and  home  repairs  now.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  go  to  different  vocational  classes. 

— Vivian  Menefee 
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